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«Hail! Mystic Art! ineFable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


From the Raleigh(N. C.) Star. 
Having heard many olsjections urged against 
Free Masonry by pious characters, and being 
couvinced that those objections would cease to | 
exist, if oar brethren were acquainted with the | 
constitution, principles and design of that or- 
der of people, I bere venture asa Christian and 
Mason, to advocate the rause, and show that 
there is nothing in Masonry that will either di- 
rectly or irdirectly infringe the rights of Chris- 
tianity, or, in any @egree, injure the morals of 
mankind. In order to prove this to be a fact, 
I will present to you the leading articles of the 
constitution of Masonry, first with regard to 
God and religion. No man can be received 
as a member, who will deny the Bible as_ the 
true revelation of God. I: is required of him 
to observe the moral law, which enjoins on 
him love to God and man He is admonished 
‘to avoid back-biting and evil speaking, evil 
surmisings and jealousy of brethrea ; forbidden 
to cheat and defraud one another ; all species 
of fighting, quarreling and intemperance is 
‘strictly forbidden ; brother going to law with 
brother; and ali manner of hostility against the 
vernment of the nation is discountenanced. 
Tis required of a Ma-oa to labour iadustri- 
ously for his support, and ihe support of his 
fumily. Ii is the invariable doctrine of the 
Masonic constitution, that its members should 
exercise charity and benevolence to cach oth- 
er, and all mankind. Although it does not 
profess to be-a church, yet the institution can- 
noi exist without the bible, as the grand foun- 
dation. Their meetings are opened and closed 
by prayer-—no swearing,or any species of intem- 
perance or discord is suffered within the walls 
—all is peace, harmony and mutual concord. 
. There the minister of the gospel is at full lib- 
erty to lecture his brethren,and admonish them 
to reverence the name of God, to walk in the 
paths of virtue, and always be ready to per- 
form acts of kindness to his brethren. ‘The 
principles of Masonry are faith,hope and char- 
ity—faith in God, hope in immorality, and 
charity to all mankind. The design of Mason- 
ry isto improve Society. No man, accord- 
ing to the constitution, can be received as a 
member, who is a profligrate, loove man. He 
must be of fair character, honest in his deul- 
ings, sober, discreet and temperate. If he is 
otherwise, after he is initiated, he subjects him- 
self to censure ; and, without reformation, to 
expulsion. Any man, whose character and 
conduct are derogatory to the above requisi- 
tions, upon the strictest principles of masonry, 
is unworthy to be received as a member ; and 
should be faithfully admonished, if he acts con- 
trary to these principles, and if he does not 
reform, should be excluded from all Masonic 
privileges; which is frequently thecase. These 
constitutions, principles and designs are cal- 
culated to improve society, and make men 
better citizens ; although human nature is so 
depraved, that man cannot change his own 
heart ; yet, by conforming in practice to Ma- 
sonic principles, his actions will be so chang- 
ed, that his deportment will ever be worthy of 


imitation In fact, Masonry leads men, if its 
principles be attended to, to the threshold of 
the church—treligion leads them within its in- 


closure, and unfolds its sublime mystery. 


But objections are urged against Masonry, 
because it is a secret. 


Answer. Such is the pride of the human | 


understanding, that it has no great opinion of 
that it cannot fully comprehend. Whatever 
has any thing of mystery in it, is very likely to 
be slighted and treated with con‘emp’, though it 
possesses all the characters of excellence, and 
ail the commendations of utility ; yet if it 
elude investigation, and 
ities past finding out, doubts will be immedi- 
ately entertained whether it be worthy of all 
acceptation; and opinions, hastily propagated, 


ve some secret qual- | 


tending to lessen its character and deny its im-, 


portance. 


Prejudice is a judgment formed beforehand, 
without examination. How unreasonable and 


unjust must such a et be, and an invul-. 


nerable bar to all afier information $ For, if 
the mind be warped by prepossessioas, free in- 


quiry into the full merits of a cause, no mat-- 
ter how good, is prevented. Prejudice _re- 


strains all candid io"erpretations of motives or 


principles—it ciscolors every objeci, or repre- | 
sents itin a false light—it leads to a decision | 


equally ungeierous and unfair—for ic offen, 
presumes to coasider the most slight and friv-, 
Slous circumstances as satisfactory materials | 
for confident asser:ions and decisive sentence. 
It is the immediate and copious source of evil 
surmises and unkind suspicious it gives rise 
to a cavelling censoriousness, unfair insinua- 
tions and sarcastic sneers. 


Wherever there is a secret bias of mind pre- 
viously formed, it will catch readily at every 
little incident and appearance to increase its 
own propensity, and turn every current of ob- 
Servation into its own corrupt channel. It 
perverts and misrepresents the very best tLings 
—turns honor into disgrace, merit into mis- 
chief, christianity into superstition, and virtue 
into vice. Cautioned and instructed by our 
subject, and the remarks which it has sugges- 
ted, let us not form our opinions either of per- 
sons or things too hastily, and never proceed 
upon surmises and precarious conjectures.— 
There iddangér in making up a precipitate judg- 
ment. Hasty conclusions are the chief cause 
of all our mistakes and errors. 
forget to examine before we judge, and to un- 
derstand before we decide. ‘To ridicule things 
we never took pains to inquire into, would be 
u:fair—to condemn practices, the grounds and 
foundation of which we never took pains to 
examine, and know nothing about would be un- 
just anderuel. A discreet person will avoid 
being peremptory in his remarks, and decline 
hazarding an opinion upon that of which he is 
either totally ignorant, or but partially inform- 
ed. He follows the prudent counsel of Solo- 
mo), the ancient wise man : ‘‘Blame not be- 
fore thou hast examined the truth—understand 
first, and then rebuke ~ answer not before thou 
hast heard the cause, and strive not ina mat- 
ter which concerneth thee not—he that answer- 
eth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
shamé unte him.’? Hear the apostle’s sclemn 
charge : ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.— 


| Who art thou, O ! man, that judgest another 


man’s servant—to his own master he standeth 
or falleth.’? Upon the same principle of equity 
is that maxim in common law : every man is 
presumed to be innoceiit, until is proved to be 
guilty. No one is to be arrainged without ey- 
idence, nor condemned before he has made a 
plea of defence. A verdict is never passed 
upon a cause unheard. 

It isa good rule in all doubtful matters, to 
suspend our opinion at least till positive proof 
is obtained, on which to found it. Until we 
have fully ascertained the state ofa case, 
let us always be willing to put the fairest con- 
struction it will admit, andevento hope tlie 
best of a thing, where appearances are against 
it, and indulge that charity that believeth al] 
things, hopeth all things, and covereth a mul- 
titude of faults, considering that him that is 
clear of sin may cast a stone. Where doubt 
hesitates, let candour prompt, and where jus- 
tice balances, let mercy prevail. Even where 
we find ourselves obliged to blame the princi- 
pies. of a certain sect or party, let us noi be so 
uncharitable as to confound all iis adherents 
and fo!lowers undef-one general indiscriminate 
censure. Especially let us not charge them 
with such consequences of their tenets asthey 
disavow. 

One of the most popular objections urged 
against Masonry, is the profound secrecy ob- 
served upon certain parts of the institution.— 
It is inquired, how it is consistent with those 
principles of good will we profess, to conceal 
any thing from the world ? Answer, that the 
principles and the privileges of the institution 
are open to all that are qualified to receive 
them ; but of these qualifications we must re- 
serve the power of judging for ourselves. To 
the wise and virtuous the mysteries,under prop- 
er sanction, freely communicated; but to reveal 
them to the ignorant and vicious, would be 
prostituting their purpose, and profaning their 
sanctity. To divulge them in common, would 
be to annihilate the society, because they are 
its distinguishing features, the characteristics 
of the order, and the means of its preservation. 
Without them, therefore. it could not subsist. 
Besides, were all men acquainted with them, 
without regard to selection or desert, the pe- 
culiar obligation to good offices, arising from 
the institution, would revert back tothe gen- 
eral duty of all mankind and be subject to all 
those deductions it now meets with in the 
world at large, and against which it is our en- 
deavor to guard. However, to have secrets, 
is not peculiar to Free Masonry—every trade 
—every art—-every occupation—has its se- 
crets, not to be communicated but to such as 
have become proficients in the science con- 
nected with them. Nor then, without proper 
caution and restrictign, and, oftentimes, under 
heavy guards and penaliies. Charters of in- 
corperation are granted by civil governments 
for their greater security, and patents for their 
encouragement. Nay, every government, ev- 
ery staeisman, and every individual has secrets 
which are concealed with prudeat care, and 
confided only in the trusty and true. 

We oaly claim a like indulgence—that of 


Let us not’ 
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divulging the specialties ofthe order and our 
rheansof recognizing each other, that they 
shall be kept from the knowledge of the world, 
lest their original intent should be destroyed, 
and their benevolent purpose prevented. Now, 
I ask, what harm can there be in this? As to 
taking a leap in the dark, this might be the 
case, were it not for a few circumstances, 
which I will name. The Christian and others 
can read all Masonic books, where they can 
see the constitution, design, principles and duty 
of Masons. They also cap discover among 
them great friendship aed beneyolence— the ey- 
idences of the value of the institution. More- 
over, the Christian that wishes to become a 
Mason, can find a number of pious brethren, 
who are already members of that society. He 
can inquire of thesecharacters, is there any 
evil in the mystery ? His brother with whom 
he has full fellowship, tells him it is entirely 
innccent, and really valuable. How can hie. on 
Christian principles, doubt his veracity 
Should he do this, would it not be cruel ?— 
How does he leap in the dark, when he has 
the books to read—the good fruits of Mason- 
ry to behold~the veracity of his brethren 
pledged? And, ag to its being opposed be- 
cause it is a secret, do you not all when you 
have any thing of a private nature, which you 
are willing to confide ina particular friend, 
before you tell him what it is, demand a sol- 
emn promise of secrecy ? Andis there not 
the uimost propriety in knowing whether your 
friend is determined io conceal your secret be- 
fore you presume io reveal it? The answer wiil 
confute this cavil. 

It is also frequently argued against Free Ma- 
sonry, that some of those who belong to it are 
intemperate, profligrate, and vicious. But 
nothing can be more unfair or unjust than to 
depreciate or condemn any institution, good in 
itself, on account of the faults of those who 
pretend to adhereto it. The abuse ofa thing 
is no valid objection to its inherent goodness. 
W orthless characters are to be found oceasion- 
ally in the very best Christian institutions up- 
onearth. If the unworthiness of a professor 
casts a reflection upon the profession, it may 
be iafered, by a parity of reason, that the mis- 
conduct of a Christian is an argument. against 
Christianity, But this is a conclusion which, 
I presume, no man will allow ; and yet it is 
no more thau what he must subseribe who is 
£0 unreasonable as to insist on the other. Nor 
is it any evidence that civil laws and political 
institutions are hurtful and unserviceable, be- 
cause there are corrupt citizens and disorderly 
members ofa community. The fact is, the 


en grew corrupt when used indiscreetly by 
the Israelites. The common blessings of life 
are turned into curses, if misapplied and abus- 
ed. 

When you see base and unworthy men among 
Masons, rest you assured the fault is notin the 
institution, but in themselves. They have de- 
viated from the principles of the society.— 
They have counteracted their professions, and 
are as bad Masons as men. The greatest pre- 
cautions are used to prevent the admission of 


proper information, or from too charitable 
constructions, such are introduced, we deeply 
regret the mistake, and use every proper meth- 
od to remedy the evil. Nor do we pretend to 
say that those only in whom we were deceived 
bring discredit on the institution. There may 
be in Masonry, as there has been in Christian- 
ity, a falling away, or a fading in the once 
famed goodness of many of its members. Some 
there are, who have been admitted with the 
best proofs of a good, a faithful, and a well 
substantiated character. Their name was beau- 
ty, and their actions praise—their families 
were happy, their neighborhood satisfied, aud 
the community honored by their virtues and 
their worth ; and Masonry itself boasted the 
uprightness, constancy, and integrity with 
which they were distinguished. But now, 
alas ! all have reason to lament, that the fine 
gold has become dim, and the most fine gold 
changed. Such defections, you must be sensi- 
ble, are not unfrequent in all societies ; for, 
in this fallen world, societies are formed of 
men, and men are fallible, imperfect, and frail. 
But, whether such disasters, such apostacy, 
should reasonably disgrace the institution, or 
be thought proofs of its immorality, ‘* judge 
ye, but judge righteous judgment.”’ 

We do not hesiiate to appeal to the world, 
in justification of the purity of our moral sys- 
wm. Our constitutions are well known—we 
have submitied them freely to pubiic investi- 
gation, aud if there shouldbe any who have 


noi read them, it is because they have not tried 


condxeting ourselves by oar own rules. and of | to obtain them. Therefore, letno man con- 
admitting to a participation of our secrets and | demn before he reads. We solemaly avouch 
privileges such as choose apply for them | them as the priacipies by which we are gov- 
upon our own terms. So far from wishing to | €rned, the foundation on which we build, and 
deprive any one of the light we enjoy, wesin- | the rules by which we work. We challenge 
cerely wish all the race of men were qualified | the most severe critic-—the most preeise mor- 


to receive ; and. if so, our door shall never be 
shut against them ; but oar doors, our hearis, 
our souls shall be open to their reception.— 
The secret is perfectly innocent in its nature, 
and affects no person but Masons, and is 
that by which they are known to each oth- 
er. 


Nothing more, surely need be said m apology | 
for the mystery and cenceaiment Free Masous | 


profess. I will proceed io another objection, 
conected with the foregoing, which the lack of 
information also has surmised and prejudice 
propagated. 

It is furthermore urged as an objection to 
the initiation of Christians, that they venture 


to take a Jeap in the dark, and obligate them- | 
selves to keep that secret, which perhaps ts | 


evil inits nature. There would be some force 
ia this objection, were the obligation in iiseli 
immoral, or the communications and require- 
ments incompatible with the great laws of re- 
ligioa or civil society. The very reverse ol 
which is the case. 

The Masonic obligation is simply a cove- 


! alist—the most perfeci Christian-—to point out 


any thing in them inconsistent with good man- 
ners, fair morals or pure religion. We feel 
assured that every one who will take painsto 
consult the book, must be convinced that the 
institution is friendly to the interests of man- 
kind, well calculated :o meliorate the disposi- 
tion and improve the character, and .to adorn 
its faiihful adherents with every natural, social, 
and moral virtue. 

Lastly, we will show what Freemasonry 
really is. It is a moral order of enlightened 
men, founded on a sublim*, ational, and man- 
ly piety, and pure and active virwe, with the 
praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most interes'ing truths in the 
midst of the most social aid innocent enjoy- 
meats, and of promo.ing, without osteataiion 
o: hope of reward, the most diffusive benevo- 
lence, the most generous and extensive plilan- 
thropy, and the most warm and affectionate 
brotherly love, that nature can acquire. The 


/ members are united together by bonds of the 


strongest friendship, and acquainted with a 


nant and promise, exacted previously to the language, which has been preserved with in- 


violable secrecy from remotest ages. They | 


best things may be abused. The bread of Heay- 


unworthy characters ; but if, from the want of 
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were originally adopted in order to distinguish 
one another with ease and certainty from the 
rest of the world, that impostors might not 


intrude upon their confidence and browherly 


_ affection, nor intercept the fruits of their be- 
| neficence. They became an universal lan- 
guage, which, notwithstanding the confusion 
_ of foreign tongnies, and the forbidden aliena- 
| tion of custom, draws from the heart of a stran- 
ger, the acknowledgevvent ofa brother, with all 
| its attending endearments. It collectsmen of 
all nations and opinions into oue amiable and 
permanent human association, and binds them, 
by new and irreperable obligation, to the dis- 
charge of every relative and moral duty ; and 
thus becomes an effectual support and bright 
ornament of social life, and opens a wide 
channel for the current of benevolent affection, 
and a new source of human happiness. Its 
laws are reason and equity ; its principles, be- 
nevolence and love ; its aim is pity and 
truth ; its intention is peace on earth ; and lis 
disposition, good will toward~ men. 

This society keeps their poor from the pa- 
rish, while every other permits tiem to be an 
encumbrance to the state. This band of be- 
nevolent brethren will pity the indigent brother 
on his way, and alleviaie his griefs, whue 
feigned Christianity will let him grope his way 
in the dark and pass unpitied. Caan this be the 
unfruitful works of darkness ? Why should 
a christian Object to such laws and regulations? 
Why should he fear to trust his brother Chris 
tian among this people - This benevolent péo- 
ple? Is there any ground, on which lawful 
jealousy can be founded? The “Christian can 
| trust his brother to travel day and night among 
all kinds of people; barter and trade with fel- 
low men, be sworn and aet as jurors, join ag- 
ricultural philanthropic and dialectic societies, 
enter iio copartnership with the unconverted 
in merchandise, and into covenant with the un- 
converted in marriage, and such like things, 
; without breaking christian fellowship ; but if 
' he becomes a member with the Free Masons, 
| he is censured. Ask the Offended, why his 
, feelings are injured, his “answer is, because 
he has joined the Masons. Asie what harm 
he has done, be cannot tell, only he has joined 
the Masons. Has he forsaken the church, or 
the duties of religion? No. Has he commit- 
ted any open sin ? No. Has it altered any 
part of his christian conduct ? No. Do you 
know what masonry is? Ne. Then, why 
do you condemn him because he is a mason ? 
Can you prove he has violated the law of God? 
No, not without I know what masonry is. 
Strange, my christian friends, that you should 
suffer your feelings to be injured with a broth- 
er, unless you can prove him guilty of a crime. 
Let me beseech you, for the sake of religion, 


} good sense, and decency, to desist from hard- 


ness towards those brethren against whom you 
cannot bring a well founded charge ; but rath- 
er encourage every institution that is calcula- 
tedto improve society, and alleviate the dis 
tresses of the indigent. This will add to the 
dignity of your character, to the peace and 
harmony of society in general, and endear you 
to the hearts of your brethren, whom you have 
grieved by unlawful censure. 

PHILO PACIFICUS. 


MISCLLLANY, 


17TH OF JUWE. 

The note of preparatiou for the leving of the 
Corner Stone, of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
begins tosound. The event will bring togeth- 
er, says the Courier, a larger number of people 
than have ever been congregated in New 
England. In addition to the members of the 
** Bunker Hill Monument Association,”’ the 
Military Corps, the Masonic Societies, and 
the deputations from the ‘* Sons of New 
England” in the Southern and Western States, 
there will doubtless be an immense crowd of 
strangers, drawn hither by curiosity, and some 
from a nobler feeling, to witness the perform- 
ance of sublime and* august ceremonies, not 
likely again to occur durizg the lives of the 
present generation. 

It is not exactly correct, as stated in one of 
the papers of the city, that the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts is to assist in laying the Cor- 
ner store ; Jt is tobe laid by the Grand 
Lodge. We understand that an invitation is 
to be given to ALL the Masonic Institutions of 
New England to be present at the ceremony. 
If they attend, there will probably be an as- 
semblage of 6 or 8000 Freemasons ; a larger 
number of ‘* brethren of the mystic tie,” per- 
haps, than has éver united in the celebration of 
any Masonic rite since the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 


friend in St. Johns, for insertion—we cheer- 
fully comply with the request, and should 
be pleased to receive communications from 
any of the Fraternity in that quarter. 


TO THE 
NEWRY NELSON LODGE. 


When Nelson’s prow struck Egypt’s shore, 
And Gallic phrenzy felt alarm ; 
A Mason’s heart the Hero bore, 
While Britain’s vengeance nerved his arm ; 
O spare, he cried, the vanquish’d foe, 
In him vou may a Brother know ! 


And when the thund’ring battle’s rage, 
Plung’d thousands in the blood stain’d wave; 
With these, he cries, no war we wage, 
*T's now a Mason’s part to save, 
O spare, O spare the vanquish’d foe-— 
Ig him you may a Brother know ! 


See yonder wretch with gory arm. 


The following lines have been sent us bya 


And palsied sinews, strain for life ; 
A-thousard fears his breast alarnn, 

For infants dear or distant wife— 
O epare, © spare the vanquish’d foe, 
Fa him may a brother know ! 


While st:. ggling up yon sea-beat rock, 
‘I see a, emblem on his breast ! 
No empty forms my senses mock— 

A Maxon now he stands confess’d ; 
Hasty, valiant sailors! haste and save 
Your war-worn Brother from the wave ‘ 

Newry. : H. 

That the above picture is not exaggerated 
is evident from the ‘genérous and truly 
masonic conduct of the capiain of a French 
privateer to the capiain of the’ brig Mary, 
The above mentioned French officer’s name 
was. Madrincourt—a name éver to be revered 
among Masons. H. 

HRogular Communications. 
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St. ist Tuesaay every mouth. * 

s Laursdey, f 
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Mount Lebanon, Jast 
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China. Central Wednesday do do de 
Saco. Saco Wednesday do do do 
Kennebunk. Yous siouday do do do 
Bridgeton. Oriental Monday de deo da 
New Gloucester. Cuni<ylaud Mon, do do de 
Paris. Oxtord Thursday do do de 
Milburn, Sowers t Monday do do de 
Bangor. Rising V vrtue ‘Pucsday deo de 


Thomaston, Ovient.Monud:y m, 
Calais, St. Croix, Mouday p. tim. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmouth, 3t Wednesday every month, 
Pytiaguras 3d Tu: do do 
Lebanon Momiay preeeding full moon. 
Amunerst. Bonevoletit Mouday Ou or de vo 
Blazing Star Puesuay de do de 
Charlestown, Favthtul Wednesday pre- do do 
New Londen, King Wed. pre. d» de 
Claremont. Hiraw is, Wednesiay 
Washingtone Mr.Vernon Mon acordo do de 
Piymuth, Olive Branch Tueway do do do 
Sanmvornion Centre Monday of or do deo 
Rochester, Humane Monday do do do ce 
Cancan. Mt. Moriah Tuesiay do do de do 
Piatn field. Wednesday do do de 
New loswich. Bethel Tuesday do do do do 
Dover, Sitefford Wednesiay do do do do 
Bra‘ ford. St Peters Tuewlay do do do co 
clstead, St. Pauls Yucsday pre. do do 


Herpton. Roekmeham ‘Tuesday of the week the m, 

Bath. Sun Wednesday do do do 

Hanover. Trinity Kxcampment,last Wednesday on Feb 
Ap June Aug. Oct. and Dee... St. Chapter 
4th Wednesday mJan, Mar May, July, pt avd Now, 
Couued of R. Masters, on the sare days as the Chap. 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Actheny, Tuesday pre full moon, 
Rutland Gren Vountam Encamp ent, Wed. in 
Dee. Feb, Ap June, Aue, sud Ceteber. 
Bre ford. Mi lLabanon R. ALC. 2d Tuesiay in Dee, 
Feb, April, June, Aug. aud Oct. 


VIRGINIA. 


} . 
Feirfox, Fairfax Chapter, No 1%, 3d Monday in Janurry 


March, June and October, Ledge, Nu. hat 
Friday in every 
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MASONIC 


A DIAGRAM GF 


= 


MIRROR 


RAIL WAY. 


AND MECHANIC'S 


= 


Ricchanie’s Nutelligeucer 


Trace nce, with modesty thy guide.”” 


The reader will recollect that in our 20¢h 
number we madé some remarks on the Railway 
evstem accompanied with extracts from various 
writers on the practicability and economy 
of Steam Carriages. In England, the princi- 
ple has been applied with snccess in the con- 
veyance of coal waggons on rail roads ; and 
the mail is conveyed trom London to York by 


- 


slivite 7? 
-ed wagous up the acclivity. 


| 
| 


Steam. Perhaps tie piiaciple has not been | 
suiliciently tesied to iorm a perfectly accurate | 


conclusion ; but comparative estimates have 
been made of the expense of eanals and rail 
ways with steam carriages, which resulted 
greatly in favor of the latter. In addition to 
our former extracts we add the remarks of Mr. 
Mackenzie, in his experiments in Chemis- 
try. 


**A descripiion of the forms and vses of the 
steam engine would be endless ; already, by 
iis extraordinary energies, the most astonishing 
works have been accomplished. Machinery of 
all kinds is set in motion ; mines are emptied 
ot their contents ; carriages of various kinds 
are propelied on land ; and ships are empow- 
waverse the Ocean by tue use of steam 
engines ; there is little doubi \oo, if they were 
employed in #rostaiion, that for long voyages, 
steam engine balloons would speedily super- 
cede the use ef land and water carriage, and 
that their construction and ascension would de- 
light more, from their real uulity, than from 
the temporary amsement which they now af- 
ford. 

Mr. Watt wasthe great improver of the 
steam-engine ; but, in truth, as to all thatis 
admirable ia its struciure, or vasi utility, he 
should rather be described as its inveniar. It 
was by his inventions that its action was so 
regulated a. to make it capable of being ap- 
plied to the finest and most delicate manu- 
factures ; and its power £0 increased as to set 
weight and solidity at defiance. By his admi- 
rable contrivances, it has become a thing stu- 
pendous alike for its force and its flexibility ; 
for the prodigious power which ii can exert, 
and the ease and preci-ion, with which that 
porrer can be varied, distributed, and applied. 
The trunk of an elephant which can pick up a 
pin or rend an oak, is nothing toit. It can 
engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
meial like wax before the sun ; itcan draw 
out, without breakiag, a thread as fine as a 
gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble 
in the air. It can embroider muslin, ard forge 
anchors ; cut steel into ribands, and impel load- 
ed vessels against the fury of the winds and 
waves. 


surmounted, it will be necessary to have as'‘* 
tionary engine at the top of the eminenc®> 
which, by means of chains can draw the load- 


These engines are used at most of the colli- 
erfes. They are so constructed, that by the 
aid of cranks, fixed at right angles, they pu! ‘> 
motion a cogged wheel, acting in teeth cas 
on‘one tide of the rail-road itself, or on a sep- 
arate rack, by which a very great propelling 
power is given tothe machine ; this power Is 
so considerable, that when the carriages are 
lightly loaded, they travel at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, but when loaded with thirty 
coal wagons, which is frequenily the case, 
each weighing three tons and a half, they are 
propelled on a dead level, at the rate of three 
miles and a half per hour. 

The use of these steam carriages has given 
the greatest satisfaction,as it is clearly aecertain- 
ed that five sixths, of the expense of conveying 
‘goods. by horses will be saved. 

The use of steam for navigation in Gréat 


value of each horse at £0. the 
rkeep at £20 each per annum ; in 
‘be course of t¥elve years allow- 
ing for the renewal of stock every 
four years. and the interest of the 
capital, the tansequent expense in 
this limited space of time is 173,500,000 
‘« The expense of 10,000 steam 
eagines £300 each-in value, which 
would, on a rail way, be more than 
equivalent to the horse power a- 


vove stated, amounts to 3,000,000 
<¢ Interest of this capital for 12 
years. 1,800,060 
“‘ Fuel necessary to feed the 
steam engines, taken at 14 shillings 
per day for each, in twelve years 
amounts to 3%,6€°,000 35,460,000 
£138,640,000 


This is an immense saving. The next in 


power. 


Britain and the United Siates of America, is 
very extensive—To propel vessels, steam 
generally acts upon cogged wheels at the 
sides. in America, steam is applied even to 
the navigation of ships of war. A steam frig- 
ate now lies in the Bay of New-York, three 
hundred feet in length, two hyndred in breadth, 
and thirteen feet thick at the sides, which are 
composed of oak planks and cork alternately ; 
it carries 44 guns, four of which are 100 poun- 
ders, the others are from 42 10 60. Besides 


' which, ia order to prevent boarding, it can 


The powers of steam. are becoming more ' 


known every day. 
ceived its wonderful aid. The Times and oth- 
er newspapers have for a long time been print- 
ed by, cylinders impelled by steam, and assisted 
ouiy by three boys, who are thus enabled to do 
the work of sixteen men. In addition to the 
economy in saving manua! labor, the otherwise 
waste steam is carried round the buildings con- 
nected with the printing offices, which not on- 


Fiven typography has re- | 


ly saves a great expense in fuel, but affords | 


that steady and unitorm heat so necessary ina ' we cannot, doubt that the experiment will be 


Cowper’s patent | 


priniiag establishment. 


sicam engine prints two sides of a sheet of pa- 
per at the same time. 


be greatly appreciated. 


discharge uj on its assailants a hundred gallons 
of ‘boiling water every minute. By the same 
mechanism, likewise, 300 sabres are moved 
outside its port hoies with the most perfect 
regularity ; and four times every minute, 
as many long spears are darted out with the 
most incrédible force, and pulled back every 
time for a fresh emission. 

The following advantages may be anticipat- 
ed from the use of steam in the navigation of 
ships :— 

ist. Vessels will not be obliged to wait for 
weeks, or mouths for a fair wind, the great 
loss of time and money. ‘ 

24 Neither wi!l they be becalmed at sea, 
for days and weeks together, in hot climates, 
to the great ‘injury of the vessel aud the health 
of the crew and passengers. 

3d. Voyages may be per-urmed within cer- 
tain limited periods. Maryets can be regular- 
ly supplied ; the public will be benefited gen- 
eraliy, the calculation of the merchant will not 
be disappointed. 

4th. The vessel being constructed of great- 
er length aud breadth, will be sieadier in the 
water, and rot liable to be strained by the ope- 
ration of the wind upon masts and rigging. 
Goods will be preserved from injury, and pas- 
sengers from inconvenience and danger. 

5th. The expense of the first cost of sails 
and rigging, and the annual repairs of the same, 
will be saved ; and one third of the usual com- 
pliment of men for vessels of tLe same tonnage, 
will be sufficient. 

6th. The velue of such an agent as the 
steam engine, when the vessel has to contend 
with strong currents, on a rocky lee shore, 
Many a valuable 
cargo, under such circumstances, will be saved 
from destruction. 


FROM NOAH’S ADVOCATE. 


We are gratified at perceiving that the sub- 
ject of Rail Roads is exciting considerable in- 
quiry throughout the country, and in the same 
ratio that Canals are projected, commenced, 
and executed, so will Rail Roads, as we have 
reason to believe, be found in the most popu- 
lous parts of the Union.—When we take into 
consideration, that for several months, our 
Canals wil] not be navigable, and the increase 
of trade will demand improvement in roads, 


soon tried, and if tried, we have every assur- 
ance of success We have been favored with 
the perusal of an English work lately publisb- 


Tn a!] mines, the steam engine is employed: * ed, entitled, ‘“‘ Observations on a general 


but it is in Cornwall that this wonderful power 
is used in perfeetien. There, Woolf’s engines 
or those of the -higLest _presange, accomplish 
works of such maguiiude, as hardly to be cred-' 
ited but by those whé have witnessed then. 
Heat and labour are so far economized, that a 
bushel of coal will perform the work of twelve 
horses, and raise 6000 hogsheads of water ten 
feet high ! 

Mr. Bienkinson’s patent steam carriages give 
great facility to the conveyance of coals, min- 
erals, and other articles, and are attended with 
a material saving of expense. See the annex- 
ed cut, which represents coal wagons attached 
to one of these engines. 

** It will be observed in referring to this 
diagram, that the steam engine has six wheels, 
four of which, the two foremost and the two 
hindmost, have grooves to fit the rail like those 
of the wagons intended to carry the merchan- 
dise. and rest upon the smooth rail, and that. 
the two middie which are cog wheels, play in- 
to the cogs on the rail, which are somewhat 
nearer to the surface of the earth than the 
smoo'h edge. The foar wheels which run up- 
on the smooth surfaces support the whole 
weight of the steam engine, of coursé the mid- 
dle or cog wheels are not pressed upon, and 
being put in motion by the machinery of the 
engine, serve to propel ihe wagonsin the same 
manger as the wheels of steam boate act. It 
may be asked whether the power of the move- 
able engine will be sufficient to work the load 

over hills ; To this I answer that itis amply 
sufficient for ordinary ascents, but that when 
a hilt of great height and steepness is to be 


Iron Railway or Land Steam Conveyance, 
to supercede the necessity of horses in pub- 
dic vehicles, showing its vast_ superiority in 
every other respect, over all the present pitiful 
methods of conveyance by turnpike roads, Ca- 
nals, aud Coasting traders ; containing every 
species of information relative to Rail Roads 
and Locomotve Engines, vy Thomas Gray. 
Fifth edition, with plates— London Print- 
ed.’’ 

The author, after an introduction, consisting 
of a short address to the public, petitions, &c. 
&c. proceeds to the consideration of the advan- 


| ewt. each ! empty, 23 cwt each ; travels at 
the rate of four miles on hour—cost £350 


The engine draws 26 waggons, loaded, 68 


order is the locomotive engine of a four horse |” 


INTELLIGENCER. 

E. Encyclopedia, that Mr. Gordon put his 
hand into a glass vessel closed at the wrist, by 
keeping it there about an hour, he collected 
80 grains of liquid which had issued through 
the pores of the skin. On repeating the exper- 
iment in the evening he collected 12 grains.— 
the mean of these 21, taking 21 grains per 
hour, and supposing the hand to be one six- 
tieth part of the surface of the body, the per- 
spiratipn in 24 hours would amount to 5 Ibs. 
3 oun¢es troy. Sanctorious says, 5-8ths of 
all the aliment received by the mouth is carried 
off by perspiration. Dodart Says 7—Sths. Oth- 
ers estimate it at much less, making it about 
two pounds per day. The quantity of sweat, 
or perspirable matter varies aecording to the 
climate, season of the year, age, sex, state of 
health, &c. 

It is by a peculiar smell which the substance 
emitted by the skin gives to each individual, 
that the dog can discover his master, and even 
trace Lim to a distance. 


—— 


A correspondent invites attention to two 
beautiful Military Standards, now at the 
store of Mr. Samuel Curtis, No. 66, Market-st. 
painted by his brother, B. B. Curtis,whose fame 
| a8 amartist is well known.—One of them rep- 
| resents the figure of Liberty crowning with 
| Jaurels the busts of Washington and Lafayette. 
| In the centre of the other, is the figure of 
| Archimedes, with suitable emblems, painted 
| fora company composed of Mechanics of Bal- 
{timore. Both paintings are exquisitely finish- 
ed, and display praiseworthy, talent and "gen- 
ius.—Cent. 


“MASONIC MIRROR: 


> 


~*Fossiis.—In no part of the world, hitherto 
discovered, are there so many indications that 
the present dry land was once covered with 


Expense of each engine per annum. 
Wear and tear, including hemp, tallow. &c. 
£103 ; consumes 9 cwt.a day of coal ; 500 | 
gallons of water. 

Rail roads may be traced as far back as 1680; ' 
they were made of wood or ledges, for the ; 
purpose of conveying coal ; and in 1778 iron | 
rail ways were substiiuted. , 

According to Mr. Fulton, the cost of a sin- 
gle rail road, with sufficient crossing places 
for a descending trade, was estimated at 
£1600 per mile. In Dr. Anderson’s Recrea- 
tions, 1000/. is mentioned as the estimate for a 
double one. However, Mr. Fulton’s is like- 
ly to be nearest to accuracy, as his caleula- 
tions were made from observation, and em- 
braced the whole minutia of such a work.”’ 

** An engine of four horse power, employed 
by Mr. Blenkinsop, impelled a carriage, light- 
ly loaded, at the rate of ten miles an hour ; and 
when connected with thirty coal wagons, each 
weighing more than three toas, it went at about 
one third of that space.”’ 

Now, it may be asked, can four horses drag 
30 loaded wagons, of i100 tons, at the rate of 
three and a half miles per hour ? 

‘* The application of the steam engine to im- 
pel carriages on the public roads, has hitherto 
been considered as a refinement in mechanics, 
rather to be wished for, ihan a matter of rea- 
sonable expectation. It has, however, been 
stated, that a vehicle ef this description is now 
constructing in4Ireland, intended as a stage 
coach ; and it is added, that when loaded, will 
be equal to four tous ; it will be enabled to ad- 
vance at the rate of fifteen English miles per 
hour ’’ 

In one of the reports published on the sub- 
ject of iron rail ways, itis distinctly stated, 
that merchandise can be conveyed on sail roads 
with more expedition, and at one fourth the 
cost of canals. 

Speaking of the state of turnpikes in Eng- 
land it is stated, that ‘* none of the turnpike 
roads defray the annual expense of repairs ; 
that the debt is 289/. per mile, where the re- 
ceipts are the greatest in the kingdom. Tak- 
ing all the turnpike roads throughout the coun- 
try collectively, they are in debt 2802, per 
mile. 

When we take into consideration the ex- 
pense of making our turnpikes, and the little 
profit they have yielded, it may be asked 
whether the whole system should not undergo 
a change. We have iron in abundance, tim- 
ber and stone in abundance, land is cheap, 
therefore every advantage of making iron rail- 
ways isthrown jin our way, and while thei 
cost cannot be much beyond that of ordinary 
turnpikes, their durability, and the despaich 
which they promote, give them every way the 
preference. We shill occasionally keep the 
subject alive, because itis one which most en- 
gages public attention generally. 


Canaxts By Stream.--The Cincinnati 
Emporium informs us that at the woolen man- 
ufactory in that city there is a model of a ma- 
chine for excavating the earth for the formation 
of canals, theinvention of Mr. French, Practi- 
cal Engineer. It excavates, elevates, and pla- 
ces the earth onthe sides of the canal, at any 
given distance from its margin at one opera- 
tion.—The great simplicity of its construction 
and movements, the almost certainty of its 
great practical utility, will render its invention 
at this particular period a matter of congratu- 


water, as America ; particularly the western 
states and New-York. There are sufficient in- 
dications likewise to justify the hypothesis, as 
suggested by Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, that what 
is now called the Connecticut Valley was 
once the bed of an immense Lake ; in all of 
these places numerous fossil remains are found 
which demonstrate the existence of animals 
which now exist no where,except in the ocean 
or deep lakes. The .more the science of geol- 
ogy is cultivated in this country, facts multi- 
ply upon us which go to prove the truth of the 
above hypothesis. Fossils are of great impor- 
tance in a geological point of view ; they are 
the lights of science ; ‘‘they serve the same 
purpose as medals in history.”” They prove 
that the various strata in which they are found 
were successively formed ; that the earth has 
undergone various revolutions ; that though 
found at great depths in the earth, yet they once 
existed in a fluid, and that that fluid hes: passed 
away and left them bare. They also convince 
us that the chemical nature of this fluid has 
been various; that the sea.has changed its bed 
and of course what is now dry land was once 
ocean. 

The limestone rocks of this country and 
England are found to abound in these fossil 
remains. In the latter country these rocks 


are sometimes 2000 feet above the level of the \ 


sea, and they contain stores of zoophytes and 
the fossil remains of animals who were once 
tenants of the ocean. They are found in the 
highest summit of the Pyrenees; and Humboldt 
has observed them at the height of 14000 feet 
on the Andes, Inthe earthy limestone of 
the upper strata, are found fossil flat fish, the 
impression of their scales and bones being dis- 
tinct. These have been found in Deerfield in 
this state, a specimen of which is in the Muse- 
um of Natural History of the Berkshire Medi- 
cal Institution. In many places, in the clay 
above the slate are found the bones of the 
mammoth, the rhinoceros and elephant. Many 
of these fossil species are not now found ex- 
isting among the beasts of the forest; and many 
of the marine species are a!so considered to be 
extinct, no traces of them being found at this 
day in the ocean. , 

The fossil remains of marine animals incor- 
porated with the densest fcks, demonstrate a 
period when the highest mountains were wash- 
ed by the sea; and go to prove one or two 
things, either that the ocean has receded and 
fallen below its former level or that the conti- 
nents, islands, mountains, &c. rose out of the 
bosom of the ocean. 

We must lay it down as a position that ev- 
ery stratum was once the uppermost rock,and, 
therefore, the lowest is the most ancient.— 
Their contemporaneous formation could not 


lation to the citizens of this country ; and we 8 place, because the alternate rocks con- 


trust of profit to its ingenious inventor. We 


tain an abundance of the remains of dissimilar 


tages which this new system of inland convey- understand a machine of sufficient magnitude is | species and genera ; hence the seniority or ju- 


ance promises. He commences by a compari- 
son of the cost of Canals and Rail Ways, the 
quantity of goods and merchandize transported 
on each, and which is preferable and most 
worthy of national encouragement, and this 
comparison he illustrates by calculations and | 
actual experiments. 

As the subject is one of great interest, and is 
at this moment occupying the attention of cap- 
italists, and will shortly be practically consid- 
ered in this state, we deem it adviseable to 
make a few extracts from the work before us. 

The comparative difference between horse 
and mechanic power, on rail roads, is a curi- 
ous calculation, and is no doubt correct— page 
76. 

“ The real number of wagor, 
coach and post chaise horses on our 
main turnpike reads will, perhaps 
be foundto exceed 500,000; tak- 
ing, however, this number for a 


calculation and computing the 


now building, and expect this season to see | 
steam successfully applied to digging canals. | 


Pores or THE Human Bopy.—By 
plying a good microscope to the skin of the. 
human body a multitude of smal] pores wiil be , 
seen, through which perspiration is continually | 
issuing. It is calculated that there is a mill- | 
ion of these pores in every square inch, and | 
2,016,000,000 in the whole body of a middling | 
sized person. The body. exposed in the rays | 
of a burning sun, appears through a microscope | 
to be surrounded with a cloud of steam. Let 
any person hold the tip of the finger at the dis- 
tance of the 12th part of an inch from a look- 
ing-glass, and the surface of the glass will be . 
soon dimmed by the matter issuing from the fin- 
ger 

Many experiments have been made to ascer- 
tain the quantity ef perepirable matter which is 
emitted from the skin. 


venility of the several marine animals is infer- 
red. No human skeleton, or bone belonging 
to the human species, has been found fossilized 
‘in the lower or undisturbed alluvial ground, 
which séems to prove that man isa tenant of 
the earth, of no very remote antiquity. 
Cuvier has applied the fossil remains of quad- 
rupeds as chronometers of strata and rocks. — 
The relics of marine animals are not so much 
to be depended on ; they are probably changed 
by the chemical nature of the fluid containing 
them. Those inhabiting particular spots may 
be driven away by other species and genera — 
The skeletons of quadrupeds demonstrate toa 
certainty that dry land existed in their vicinity, 
and they also clearly denote repeated inunda- 


It is stated in the N. | tions. 


If these inundations had been general, ty, 
entire class of land animals must have been 
destroyed and their race have become extinet ; 
unless some method had been devised, as the 
ark of Noah, for the temporary preservation of 
sufficient numbers to restock the earth after the 
subsidence of the waters. Millions of maring 
animals may have been cast up, but their races 
may have dwelt securely in their peaceful 
treats at the bottom of the ocean. Extings 
species of quadrupeds, according to Cuvyig; 
may be more easily discovered than thoxe of 
marine animals, for their number is limited, 
and we are more ignorant of the testaceous 
tribes. Those that are not readily observes 
may be supposed to be extinct; but no one cap 
decidedly tell whether they do not exist at grea 
depths in the ocean. 

We shall pursue this subject further in a 
future number. 


Amuerst Cottecr.—The annual 
bition of the Junior class of this institution was. 
holden on Tuesday the 10th inst. At 2 o’cl’k. 
a precession was formed on College hill whieh 
proceeded to the President’s house, where be 
ing joined by the faculty, and other gentlemen, 
moved thence to the meeting house, preceeded 


, by an excellent band of mesic composed entire 
| ly of members of the College. 


After au ap. 
propriate and fervent prayer by the Rev. Presi. 


dent, the following exercises were performed, 


which were well wriiten and reflected much 
honor on the performers and the interesting 
Institution ; much gratification was evinced by 
arespectable auditory. The inclemency of 
the weather prevented our witnessing the beau- 
ty and fashion of the neighboring towns ; but 
the pleasant village of Amherst afforded its 


endearing charms, arid added much to the inter. 
est of the occasion:-— 


MUSIC. 
1. Oration in Latin. “ De Animo Romano.” 
. Francis Fellows. 
2. Dissertation. ‘* Béiefits obtained with- 
out effort little valued.”’ ; 
Levi Pratt. 
** American Genius.”’ 
Enoch Colby. 
‘* Agthorship,’’ Fine 
Arts,’” Mechanics,” “ Agriculture.” 
Calvin W. Babbit. 
Israel L. Barber. 
Samuel Dunton. 


Join B. Vandyck. 
MUSIC. 


5. Oration. ‘‘ Evangelical Religion essen- 
tial to National Prosperity.”’ 
Chauncey, Colton. 
6. Dialogue in Greek. Xiu 
Elijah ©. Bridgman. 
Hervey Fitts. 
7. Dissertation. *‘* Christianity as affecting 
Intellectual Character.”’ 
Nathaniel W. Fisher. 


8. Colloquy. Influence of the Writings 
Hesiod and Homer.”’ 


3. Essay. 


4. Conference. 


Joseph Goffe. 
Charles L. Strong. 
9. Poem. Lafayette.’’ 
Samuel F. Haven. 
MUSIC. 
10. Oration. ‘* The Evidence which coa- 
stitutes Certainty.” 
R. Everett Pattison. 
11. Dispuiation. Italy or England most 
interesting to the Americar Travel!er ?” 
Artemas Bullard, 
Caleb B. Elliott. 
12 Oration. ‘* Influence of Literature upon 
Society.”’ Matthew Scovill. 
MUSIC. 
13. Dialogue. ‘* Iturbide.”’ 
By Milton Kimball. 
Iturbide, Ex-Emperor of Mexico, 
R. E. Pattison. 
Fernandez, President of the Republic, 
M. Kimball. 
Bravo, Garza, Quintaner, Bustamante,— 
Generals of the Republic, 
NV. W. Fisher, 
L. Pratt. 
E. C. Bridgman 
C. B. Elliott. 
Beneskie, Attendant of Iturbide, 
C. L. Strong. 
MUSIC. 


Prize Essay.—\We noticed in out 
last the generous offer of fifty dollars 
by the proprietors of the New-York 
Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette, 
for an essay, the subject of which 
left to the option of the writers. The 
object is to encourage a literary com 
petition in our country. We hope the 
literati of, our city will improve the 
opportunity of “ striving’for the prize.” 
Three have already distinguished them 
selves in this way, within eighteen 
months, and we should be proud to add 
a fourth to the literary trio. 

30,0001. have been granted by Pat 
liament to promote emigration to Cat 
ada, from Ireland. {a she debate 0 
the resolution, Mr. Hume said, be wa? 
credibly informed that 18 owt of every 
20 emigrants to Canads, passed over to 


the United States. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LAFAYETT’S TOUR. 

Reception at N. Orleans.—The last 
yeceived papers from Louisiana, arc 
filled with numerous addresses, replies, 
orders of procession, splendid descrip- 
tions of Triumphal Arches, of civil and 
military honors, toasts, songs, and sen- 
tinents, full of affectionate welcome to 
the Guest. of the Nation while in the 
city of New-Orleans. They are too 
minute for republication intire, were it 
necessary to repeat what may easily be 
anticipated. The demonstrations were 
in the best style of the occasion, and 
executed with transport and punctuali- 
ty, although the rain ponred down in 
¢orrents during their exhibition. The 
fige of affection was too ardent to be 
quenched by any elemental rivalry. — 
He wis accompanied by his Scn, and 
by Messrs. Levasseur and De Syon; 
and was addressed by the Governor, 
the Mayor, and the Recorder. We 
give below his answer to the Mayor, as 
a sample. He readily recognized 
many of his revolutionary compatriots | 
and countrymen, of whom were Gen. 
Villere, Col. Brain, Col. Gremer, (a 
hero of three revolutions,) &c. &c. ; 
and paid much attention to a body of 
90 Choctaw friendly warriors, painted 
andaeéaring the costume of their na- 
tion, and who come a long distance to 
shake hapds with their brother. 


Gen. Lafayeti’s Answer to the Mayor. 

“ When, nearly half a century ago, | 
had the honor of fighting for that glo- 
tious American cause, of which you 
have been pleased to speak in a man- 
ner so touching and so flattering to me, 
one of the dearest hopes of my heart 
was, that my Louisianian countrymen 
might some day participate in the ben- 
efits of republican liberty and indepen- 
dence. That hope, sir, is now realiz- 
ed. {this day behold the happy, and 
hencetorth indissoluble union of Louis- 
iana with the vast and powertul con- 
federation of the United States, which 
secures the dignity, the prosperity, and 
the happiness of her citizens, guariu- 
tes the independence of all America, 
and offers to all nations the finest mod- 
“1 of Government. | landed here on 
‘the field of Victory, where that union 
has been more and more firmly cemen- 
ted; and oa wy eniry into this Capitol, 
Lieel penetrated with gratitude for 
the welcome | receive from its inhabi- 
tants and their worthy Mayor, whose 
name recails to one of dis fuiher’s con- 
temmporaries, the remembrances of 
frankness and of brayery. | pray you, 
sir, toaceept tor the Citizens ot New- 
Orleans, and for yourself, the expres- 
sions of my lively gratitude, my warm 
affection, aud my piviound respect.” 


INVASION OF CUBA, &c. 

By the isch. James Monroe, Capt. 
Bosh, says the Baltimore Patriot, ar- 
rived at Norioik trom New-Orleans,and 
1i days from the Balize, the editors 
of the Beacon have received N. Orleans 
papers and Prices Current from 18th to 
23d alt. inclusive,from whieh some very 
important and interesting extracts, both 
political and commercial are made.— 
Among the former wil! be found a letter 
from Alvarado, of date March 28, an- 
nouuciag a meditated invasion of the Is- 
land of Cuba by the Mexican Govern- 

_ment a force of 12 or 13,000 men, 
under the orders of Gen. Santa Anna, 
then concentrating at Campeachy ; 1300 
of whom, well equipped, sailed that day 
under convoy from Alvarado, to join the 
expedition, in 6 transports, among which 
was the brig Margaret Wright, Capt. 
Chamberlain, late of Norfolk. The 
letter encloses the Proclamation of Gen. 
Santa Anna, from which our readers 
may derive a more correct idea of what 
iscontemplated by this military enter- 
prize, as it more particularly defines 
its objects and extent. 

The reader will observe the intima- 
tion in the letter, that Bolivar is to unite 
with Santa Anna in giving certain suc- 
cess to the expedition. 


Alvarado, March 28, 1825. 

Dear Sir—This merning | had the 
pleasure of receiving your packagu of 
papers with the Price Current, tor 
which I feel greatly abliged to you— 
they are the first | have seen from 
your quarter since my arrival in this 
country—I hope you received those 
sent you by the Cecil. 

We hdve been all bustle here of late, 
making an effort to wage war with Cu- 
ba, by sending troops to Campeachy, 
where, report says, 12 or 13,000 men 
are concentrating to invade the Islau@ 
ot Caba, by way of checkmating the 
famous Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa ; 
1300 men, well equipped, went out of 
this port this morning «n, six merchant 
vessels, taken as transports; the brig 
Margaret Wright, Chamberlain, of 
Noriolk, Virginia, the others were 
English, French and one of this coun- 
dry, under convoy of two heavy gun 
boats. ‘This government pays them 
extravagantly well, and has better cred- 
it for liberality than any other. 

The government armed schooner 
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the castle, and was returning. A _ re- 
port is in circulation here to-day that 
Bolivar will join Gen. St. Anna with 
troops, and with such forces for the in 

vasion as to render success certain ; 
the soldiers enlisted from this country 
are well adapted for such an enter- 
prize. | enclose you the proclamation 
of St. Anna which may be worth pub- 
lishing. The Independence of that 
Island, I fear, will ruin its agriculture, 
and injure the commerce of the United 
States; | leave to futurity and events as 
they transpire. 


Prracy ano Murper. —Capt. Ludding- 
ton, of the sloop James Monroe,arrived 
at Charleston, from Neuvitas and Nas- 
sau, N.P. states the schooner Planter, 
Captain Eldridge, which sailed from 
New-York for Neuvitas, on the 15th 
February last, was fallen ia with about 
the 10th of March, off Nevuitas, by a 
piratical pilot boat rigged schooner, 
mounting 5 guns—who took possession 
of her and run to leeward of Neuvitas, 
where it is related they murdered the 
captain and all hands. 


France.—A petition signed by sixty 
ef the tirst Commercial and Banking 
houses in Paris, has been presented to. 
the King of France, praying him to 
send official agents to the States of 
South America, to regulate and pro- 
tect the French trade with thuse coun- 
tries, and to negotiate commercial trea- 
ties with them. The Merchants of 
Bordeaux have signed a similar ad-. 
dress, andall the chambers of com- 
merce inthe kingdom were about to 
unite their solicitations for the same 
object. 


PROCLAMATION. 


The Commanding General of the State 
of Yucatan, to the Division destined 
for the Island of Cuba. 

So.piers !—You will, for some days, 
leave your own soil to occupy that of 
a neighbouring enemy. Your object 
should be the possession of ope.of the 
principal fortresses of Havana. The 
state of war in which we are placed 
with the Spanish nation, the intefests 
of this country, and the clamors of good 
men in the Island of Cuba, who have 
petitioned for aid, however trifling, 
trom the Mexican Republics, authorize 
the present undertaking. Occupy an 
enemy’s position by a military ma- 
neeuyre, doing away injury to na- 
tion, andsecuring innumerable advan- 
tages instead thereof, and delivering a 
country of brothers, are inappreciable 
services which cannot deciine. 

Soldiers! The operation you are 
about to execute is the firstofa com- 
bined plan. The military and many of | 
the inhabitants will co-operate with you 
for its fulfilment. You will maintain 
atevery hazard the position you are 
to occupy until [ can join you. 

Soldiers! Younare going to per- 
form for yourcountry a mostimportant | West Point Acapemy.— Board of Vis- 
service, the effecting of which will el- | itors for 1825 :—Hon. Messrs. Forsyth, 
evate you to the rank of heroes. You | Dickerson, Van Buren, and Parrott, of 
are about to secure the independence | Congress, Professors Everett and Dew- 


of this republic for ever, as weli as that | ey, and George Bancroit, A. M. of Mas- 
of the island of Cuba. sachusetts. 


Soldiers ! The nation confides to The Circuit Court of the. U. 8. is 
your water: snd'vittae; the destiny of now in term in this city.—On Monday 


Judge orory charged the Grand Jury. 
animated A letter has been received from Capt. 


intentions like yours, will be enough Mix, of the Navy, stating he had 
5 c ee * 


tointimidate and even vanguish the ; 

handful of | brought Capt. Amedy to the U. States, 

the, captam General of that islahd can and requesting tu know what disposi- 

count We have! tion should be made of him. Itis not 
ibe tri 

more than encugh of forcesin the sin- apg ae yy he willbe tried here 

gle province of Yucatan,to perform it Feit 


Peav.—A traveller from Peru, men- 
tions, that in February last he had an 
interyiew with General Bolivarin Li- 
ma. The Chief waathenina feeble 
state of health, and much emaciated 
by the fatigues of his late campaigns. 
He intended returning to Colombia for 
the restoration of his health, as soon as 
he had reduced Callao and established 
a good government in Peru. He was 
very popular in Lima, was easy of ac- 
ces, and was usually attended by a 
British officer, a son of Sir Robert 
Wixson, as an aid-de-camp. The Amer- 
ican naval uniform was considered a 
general passport by the guards of the 
Patriot army. | 


with activity and enthusiasm. Inpian Warn.—We copy the follow- 
ANTONIO LOPEZ de Santa ANNA ing article from the Milledgeville 


(Geo.) Journal, of the 3d inst. 

*“ As our paper was going to press, 
Chilly McIniosh arrived in town, and 
brought the intelligence that the In- 
dians had killed Gen. McIntosh and 
the Chief ofthe Coweta Towns. The 
houses of the former were burnt, and 
his cattle and slaves driven off. It is 
children in Leicestershire, has been | stated that about 400 of the Indians are 
arrested at Liverpool on board the | under arms. 

Wm. | hompson bound to N. York. 


Campeachy, Mareh 7, 1825. 

A most extensive forgery has re- 
cently been practiced upon the Bank 
of Irelaad, which succeeded toa large 

amount. x 


A person who had absconded with 
$100,000 belonging to some Orphan 


May 3. 

Postscript.—-We stop the press to an- 
nounce the distressing intelligenee of 
the murder of the Indian Clef Gen. 
Ww», Mclyrosu, and the Chief of Cowe- 
tan, ‘lusrunnsecre ‘lomme, which was 
brought to the Governor yesterday 
evening by Chilly.Mcintosh, the Gene- 
ral’s son and five Chiefs of the Nation, 
Independence, by the British govern- whe made escape from the mae- 
ment. ‘I'He Captain Pacha has de. | The mischief was perpetrated 
claredhe should not be surprised if last Saturday by a large body of ladians, 
the same course should be adopted with supposed a be four buadred, who 
regard to the independence of Greece. attacked Gen. Mcintosh in his own 
house, on the very day he had ap- 
pointed to set off at the head of a mis- 
sion to explore the country west of 
the Mississippi for thejfuture residence 
of the Nation. There is too much 
reason to fear, that white men were the 


a grantof 20001. to Mr. M’Adam, for | 
his improvement respecting roads. ee of this horrid butchery.— 
ecoraer. 


Near y 2009 copies of The Crusaders, ; . 

the next ndvel of the Great known Un-| paper was going to press, 

kaown of the North, have been engag- Chilly McIntosh arrived in town, and 

ed by the London Booksellers, in addi-| brought the intelligence that the In- 

tion to the 3500 copies which were be- dians had killed Gen. McIntosh add the 

spoke at the publisher’s trade sale. Chiet of the Coweta Towns, The 
houses of the former were burnt, aud 

Suitable employment —- On Holy his cattle and slaves driven off, it is 

Thursday, the king of Spain perform- | stated that about 400 of the Indians are 

ed the ceremony of washing the feet of | ander arms.—Journal. 

twelve poor men, representing the 

twélve apostles. 


+ Accounts from Napoli Di Romania, 
of Feb. 27, state, “* Phe Egyptian fleet 
having landed 6V00 troops near Nava- 
rin, to reimtorce the garrisons of Coron 
and Modon, a party of them has been 
attacked by the Greeks, and driver in- 
to Moden. ‘Two Greek squadrons will 
sail forthwith from Hydra, to attack 
Aue Egyptian fleet, and to observe that 
of the Turks: Colocotroni, and other 
insurgent chiefs, have been sent to Hy- 
dra, tor safe keeping and trial. ‘The 
Egyptian troops landed at Modon 12th 
were completely beaten by Vassos, Za- 
velle, and Caratscaki.i—A great part 
of them were killed, many téken and 
the remainder are closely hemmed in. 
At present our vessels are sailing from 
Modon.” The Egyptians have been 
completely heaten at Modon, and lo- 


The King of Ava has been assassin- 
ated,by the plotting of the Queen, who, 
in her turn, has been put to death, 
with some of her associates, by the 
successor to the throne, tae son of the 
murdered monarch. 


The Grand Seigaior bas taken alarm 
at the recugniteon of South American 


The Paris on dit of an insurrection 
in the valuable Spanish colony of Ma- 
nilla, is effectuaily contradicted. 


The British Premier has proposed 


The Buftalo Emporiam of the 7th 
inst. states, that a riot took place below 
Black Rock a few evenings since, in 
which it is supposed some persons were 
killed, as one at least was dreadfully 
wounded, and 6 or 8 are missing. It 
appears that a party of Canal men 
came up from Lockport for a scrape, 
attacked the men who were engaged 
at work on the canal this side of Tone- 
wanta. Nineteen were arrested, and 
were examined before Justice . Austin, 
on Thursday last. Twelve of them 
heave been remanded to prison, with a 
view to their further examination. We 
have not yet learnt the particulars. 


ProtiFric.—The wife of Mr. John 
Livingston, of Adams county, Pa. was, 
on the 3d inst. delivered of fuur fine 
children, three daughters and one son, 
who were all living un the &th, and 
likely to do well. 


iguaja, and a gun boat succeeded in 
capturing a Spanish government armed 


felucca from Cuba, which had supplied | one of them a General. 


rahim Pacha blocked up in the fortress. 
Among the prisoners taken, are seve- 
ral Frenchmen, and other European-, 


Nine Indians of the Penobscot tribe 
have arrived at Albany in three bark 
canoes, from New Brunswick, by wy 


-across said Cape is too limited, 


of lake Champlain and the Northern 
Canal. The party consists of three 
men, three women, and three children. 
On land, they carried their canoes on 
their shoulders. 


Meetinc.—Ata meeting of 
citizens convened at Concert Hall, on 
the evening of May 17th, 1825, Col. 
Joseph Jenkins was called to the chair. 
and Mr. John J. Jerome, chesen Secre- 
tary. After the meeting had been ad- 
dressed by John W. Whitman, Esq. 
one of the committee of the town of 
Barnstable, designed for the purpose 
of co-operating with the citizens of 
this city with respect to the most prac- 
ticable route for excavating a Canal 
across the isthmus of Cape Cod—the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, after the original had been 
somewhat amended, on motion of Wm. 
Storgis, 

Resolved, As the sense of this meet- 
ing, that a Canal to pass across the 
isthmus of Cape Cod, is important not 
only to the Commercial interests of 
this city, but to the general prosperity 
of our country. 

Resolved,"That the power of the 
commissioners appointed to survey a 
route for the purpose of ers, Canal 

inas- 
much as they are restricted to the the 
town of Sandwich alone in their sur- 
vey. 

Resolved, That in the opiaien of ma- 
ny, there are other and better routes 
than ine one now immediately under 
the investigation of said Commussion- 
ers, which, if properly surveyed, 
would prove more eligible in their ta- 
ture, and whereon a canal could be cut 
at a minorexpense, which when 
fecied wouid answer a better pur- 
pose. 

Resolved, That we will use our best 
exertions, that a survey shall be had of 
ail and singular of those routes waich 
may be deemed practicable, that the 
question may come fairly before the 
publicin all its parts. 

Resolved, That a committee from this 
body be appointed, whose duty it shail 
be to co-operate with a committee now 
appointed by the town of Barnstable, 
to procure such survey and to advance 
the object of procuring a Canal in a 
suitable situation across said Cape. 

Agreeably tothe last resoive the 
following gentlemen were chosen a 
Commitiee, to co-operate with the 
committee desjznated on the part of 
the town of Barnstable, viz. : 

HENRY J. OLIVER, 
GEORGE HALLET; 
DANIELC., BACON, 
PRINCE HAWES, 
JOSHUA SEARS. 


ZANTE, MARCH 24. 

The Arab troops manure with their 
corpses the fine olive plains of Modon ; 
and the Greeks have made a rich booty. 
Seven Greek vessels of war and five 
tire ships, blockade the Egyptian fleet 
at Coron, and only wait for a wind to 
send their fire ships among them. The 
President, T’. Conduriottis, with 10,000 
men, is marching against Patras. ‘lhe 
Hydrivtes have seni 40 vessels to op- 
pose the Turkish fleet. The campaiga 
already argurs badly for the Turks. 

he Greek Chrouicles of the last of 
February describe the formidablg 
parations of the Turks for the ensuing 
campaign, and the corresponding efloris 
of the Greeks. 

M. Niederstetter has been appoint- 
ed Charge d’Affairs to the United 
States of America, by his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, in room of M. Grahm, 
deceased. He is especially enjoined to 
pay attention to the interest of the mer- 
cantile world. 


The Catholic Emancipation bill was 
read a second time on the 19th Apiil, 
in the House oi Commons, and the de- 
bate on it was postponed to the 2]st. 
An immense number of petitions against 
the bill has been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, anda namber in 
jis favor. 

Mr. Roscoe, in a late publication on 
Penitentiaries, *peaking of that in Mas- 
sachusetts, says : 

ft iswith great pleasure that [| can 
now add my hombie but sincere testi- 
mony to the excellent discipline and 
beneticial effects ef this great Peniten- 
tiary (Massachusetts State Prison) by 
which the proper end of prison disci- 
pline is, perhaps, more efiectually an- 
ewered, than by that of any similar es- 
tablishment. ‘his may be attributed, 
| believe, in an eminent degree, to the 
great exertions and humane conduct of | 
its late jndicious and inteliigent Warden 
Gamaliel Bradford, Esq. to whose wri- 
tings and correspondence | am much 
indebted.and whose premature death 
must be a canse of deep regret to eve- 
ry friend of hunranity and improve- 
ment.” 


The Trenton State Bank Notes, on 
Friday were, at Philadelphia, 25 per 
cent below par; and vet the bank was 
considered solvent—This being the 
case, wicked reports are put in circula- 
tion merely for the purpose of profit- 
ing by the consequent depreciation. 
{1 is said the brokers in this city also 


HYMZBNEAL. 

In this city, Mr. Abraham Sanderson to Mise 
Ann Burbank. 

In Charlestown, Mr. James ngs to Miss 
Sarah V. Merriam. 

In Lexington, Mr. Isaac Howe, to Miss 
Ann Read. 

In Worcester, Rev. Rufus A. Putnam 
to Miss Frances H. Porter.—Mr. Taft Foster, 
to Miss Mercy Mana. 


OBITUARY. 

In this city, Mr. Amos Morrow, aged 29.— 
Emily, youngest daughter of Wm. Durant, 
18 months.— Caleb Tufts, @aly son of David 
Low, 15 months. — Harriet, second daughter 
of Mr. Hezekiah Newton, 4 years. — Mrs. Cy- 

rene Hunt, 40.—Mr Day 7, , 
cy, wife of Mr. 


In South Bos‘on, Mrs, 
Elisha Gould, 47. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr. Peter Tufts, Jr. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Joseph Clements, 50. 
Mr. Joseph Wood, 61.—Miss Lydia Rolfe, 

In Danvers, widow Mehitable Symonds, 
aged 83. 


In Gloucester, Mr. Wm. B. Pierson, 27. 
In Salem, Mrs. Anna Knight, 68. 


AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen are some of the 

Agents, exclusive ofthe Secretariesof Lodges 


not inserted, for the Masonic Mirror, and are 
dely authorized to reeeive money and receipt 


for the same. Subseribers are requested to 
make payment to them 24 s00n as convenient. 


MAINE. 
Charles B. Smith, Portland. 
John Williams, Bangor. 
L. Ward, Saco. 
Benj. Mudge, travelling agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ezra Mudge, Esq. Lynn. 
John Bond, Roxbury. 
Jona. Bridgham. Dorchester. 
Calvin Brown, Waltham. 
J. F. Thayer, Woburn. 
Sam. N. Penney, Newburyport. 
Jeremiah Wakefield, Concord, 
Charles Onion, Esq. Medfield. 
Jona. Shove, Danvers. 
Temple Cutler, Hamilton. 
David Lathe, Chariton. 
John Brown, Andover. 
John Edwards, Haverhill. 
George Clarke Randolph. 
Post Master Marlborough. 
Moses ollias, Amesbury. 
Jona. Brown, Ware. 
Post Master East Chelmsford. 
Wn. C. Capron, Uxbridge. 
A. Gerrish, New-Bedford. 


NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 


John J. Coffin, Guilford. 
John M. Seaward, Hampton. 
Benj. Wiggin, Dover. 

Johan Bennett, Portsmouth. 
Post Master Lebanon. _ 


VERMONT. 


Nathan Brown, Bennington. 
Luther Thrall, Rutland. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
W C.R. Benson, Providence. 
Post Master WatWick. ~ 
CONNECTICUT. 
_ Danie! Kellogg, Colchester. 
C. R. Foote, Woodbury, 
Wm. Cook, East Haddam. 


NEW-YORK. 

Wn. Pollard, N. Y. city. 
A. 8. Westcott, Albany. 

Post Master Hall’s Ville. 

Phillip Vanderlip, Utica. 

Charles Dayan, Louviille. 
Abraham M. Hargan, Denmark. 
Jona. R. Bodley, Auburn. 

Aylmer Keith, Rome. 

Mr. Brayton, Watertown. 
Moseley W. Abell, Fredonia. 

C. Masten, Pen-Yan. 

Post Master Shaghticoke. 

8S. H. Dickenson, Middlebury. 
John A. Ferris, P. M. Glenn’s Falls. 
Warren H. Hitchcock, Granville. 
Henry Groves, Booneville. 


Henry S Hunt, Detroit, M. T. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Holmes A. Patterson, Carlisle. 

Charles G. Morrill, North East. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Samuel M. Nickels, Esq. Scotland-Neck. 
Henry Dewey, Newburn. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Edward Hughes, Charleston. 
Henry A. Quin, Columbia. 


OHIO. 
Horace Wells, Cincinnati. 
Platt Benedict, Norwalk. 
Henry J. Harmar, Lower Sandusky. 
As three months of the paper are now trans- 
pired Agents are requested to collect the mon- 
ey due on subseriptions and transmit the same, 


those of N. England states, if practicable. 
BCP Subscribers in Canada, St. John’s, 
Florida, Missouri, Indiana, Alabama, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, &c. are requested to transmit 
their subscriptions by mail, as soon as possible 


MOORE & PROWSE, 
Nv. 72, Market-Street.... Boston. 
Execute with neatness, - 


BOOKS, BANK CHECKS, 
PAMPHLETS, || RECEIPTS, 

HAND BILLS,|| BLANK NOTES, 
CIRCULARS, || POLICIES, 

CARDS, BIL|.s OF LADING 
SHO! BILLS, || NOTIFICATIONS,&c 


M. & P.—Having received from the 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston Foun. 


Ornamental Printing Types, 
are ready to answer all orders on moderate 


terms. 


ae and APRONS of the newest and 
S. CURTIS, No. 60, Market Street, Boston, 


refuse to take them. —Y. Y. Gaz. 


furnishedt a sbort notice. May 14. 


. 


either in bills on the U. States Bank, or on™ 


dries, anew and handsome assortment of: 


most elegant patterns, constantly for sale by 


Floorings, Royal Arch Dresses, and Collars, 
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“alt is the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
_rose, and to shed ove it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 
. 
The Italian Girl to her Faithless Lover. 
‘RPM THE ITALIAN, 
Thou saidst thatthou | 
Wouldst love me, and forever ;—and my heart, 
Unconscious, dreamt not that we e’er must part. 
Where art thou now ? 


I weep alone— 
Cheerless and desolate. My heart no more 
Wakes those sweet echoes which it woke before, 
For thou art gone. — 


Thou saidst, that when 
_ The battle’s rage was over, and the cry 


Of carnage hushed, and murder’s route gone by, 
Thou'det come again. ; 


And I believed ! 
I could have breathed my dying prayer for thee, 
Nor murmured at my fate ;—bat thus to be 

By thee deceived ! 


Tis well—'tis well, 
These charms, once loved, are passing fast away. 
This tongue, it cannot curse—but only say 
Fareweil—farewell. 


But yet—should e’er 
Thy footsteps stray to where this form is laid— 
Then think of her whose fond heart thou’st betray- 
ed ; 
Give me one tear! 


FROM THE AMERICAN ATHENAEUM. 


DUETT. 
Ist voice.—When on ebon car advancing, 
Mellow Eve resumes her sway, 
2d voice.—While on rippling waters dancing, 
Brightly sparkles Cynthia’s ray ; 
Both.--Freed from languid day’s dominion, 
Hearis are light, 
are bright ; 
Music playing, 
Zephyrs straying, 
Fan the grove with balmy pinion. 


1st voice. —When through sheets of fleecy favor, 
Glows the Zenith’s starry dome ; 
2d voice---When the glow-worm lights her taper 
To allure her rover home. 
Both.---While pale Avarice counts his treasures ; 
‘Lovers meet, 
Moments sweet, 
Vows renewing, 
Doubts subduing, 
"Tis the hour of perfect pleagures. 
Wiken on ebon, &c. 
PASTORA. 


THE VILLAGE. 


“The swain, responsive as the m'lkmaid sung; 
The scber herd that lowed to meet their young ; 

“The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool; 
©The playful children, just let loose from sehoo! ; 
“Here all, n sweet confusion, sought the shade, 
“And filled cach pause the nightingale has made.” 


Among the great variety of situation 
and prospect with which dame nature 
has covered our globe, there is one 
whose name hath never yet resounded 
in song, and whose beauty has not been 
made the theme of the historian’s pen. 
No one, as yet, has dipped his quill in 
the stream of Helicon to make the num- 
beriess geese which swarm in its quiets 
street mount on the wings of fame, and 
the huge piles of wood by which its 
streets. are chequered, and the care- 
lessness of its appearance increased, 
have never been fired by the torch of 
imagination, that they might illumine 
its description. 

An ancient fabric in its centre, points 
out to the admiring people, by its wea- 
thercock apex, the direction in which 
the wind of heaven is pleased to blow, 
and the miller regulates his grist-mill 
by its assistance. Half wey down its 
steeple, a venerable dial-plate points 
out the hour to dine and sup, while, 
ever and anon, it rings its peal that our 
hours are hastening enward. Regular- 
ly on the sabbath, the peaceful folks 
are summoned by its bell to listen to 
their parson, (a plain, unassuming, or- 
thodox man—* a connecting link be- 
tween the earth he instructs and the 
Heaven he leads to,”) while he deals 
out anathemas against the youth in the 
galleries, who are casting side-glances 
and nut-shells at some rosy Hebe across 
the church, or encourages and cheers 
the hoary-headed patriarchal form,that, 
with staff in hand, hath tottered up the 
aisle. How often, in the simple unpre. 
tending, unaffected language of nature, 
hath be pointed out to inattentive hear- 
ers the beauties of christianity, and the 
blessings of religion—with an absence of 
pathos, a spirit of moderation, and un- 
varied beauty of monotony, which hath 
brought slumber to their eyes, and rest 
to their bodies—or descanted upon the 
utility and excellence of foreign mis- 
sions, until bis parsimonious congrega- 
tion, forgetting their wants at home, 
have zealously contributed sixpence in 
aid of the heathen. : 

This quiet spot, where each one la- 
bors for himself, and a mutual ex- 
change of commodoties constitutes all 


the traflic—where the farmer supplies 
the shoemaker with grain, and the 
cobbler, in return, tinkers the sole of 
the husbandman—seems destined for 
the abode of comfort and of peace. 
The Atlantic rolls its blue wave on its 
eastern shore, and the jolly fisherman 
draws his net, stored with the richest 
spoil of the briny deep. ‘Ihe school- 
boy trundles his hoop, and flies his kite, 
unmolested—while those of riper years 
can toss the hay in summer, and guide 
the snorting steeds before the gliding 
sled, when Winter rules the hour, and 
mantles the earth in his white glare. 
Pleasure, free from restraint, and unal- 
loyed by ceremony, mingles with them 
in their rustic dance. Roseate health 
lends a brighter hue to beauty’s cheek, 
and exercise makes a more graceful 
form than all the borrowed decorations 
of paint, or all the stucied symmetry 
ofart. 

The inhabitants never look beyond 
the boundaries of their own township, 
and all the usages of the early part of 
the seventeenth century are still in 
full force. Modern fashion, which lays 
most places and people under contri- 
bution, never has been able to estab- 
lish a foundation there. The evening 
party of ladies make their knitting-pins 
keep pace with their tongues until the 
iron-tongued sound of nine o'clock 
peais from the church, and gives the 
signal for departure. 

The bar-room of the tavern is not 
filled with red-eyed youth, enveloped 
in tobacco smoke, and reeling with the 
fumes of brandy—and the ear of mo- 
rality is not astounded with oaths and im- 
precations in the street. ‘The son fills 
the place of the father, when old age 
calls him home, and the simple grave- 
yard shows few sculptured monuments 
of pride. Save a- noble spirited few, 
who have dared to depart from ancient 
customs, and catching a glimpse of bu- 
sy scenes beyond their native place, 
have mingled with the world, the 
little spot contains all who first drew 
breath in its limits. © 

Thirty years of single blessedness 
constitute an old maid, and forty is the 
portion allotted to a man before he is 
entitled to the name of bachelor.—By 
a Statistical table, which is nightly re- 
hearsed at some gossipping fire-side, it 
appears that there are now twenty-one 
of the former, and thirty-two of the lat- 
ter. Wo be to him who is unfortunate 
enough to draw upon himself the ven- 
geance of these antiquated damsels ! 
Characters are bandied about among 
them with as little mercy as the vain 
coquette would show to the unwary 
youth whom she had entrapped in her 
toils ; and being but little regarded by 
their neighbors, they endeavour to re- 
venge themselves by striving to scatter 
the fire-brands of dissentions about the 
place, and retail slander much faster 
than the village landlord does beer. 

Once a week the post-man passes 
with his load of news, Consisting of, per- 
haps, half a dozen letters of triendship, 
and as many political pamphlets—three 
or four ladies’ misceilanies—a few 
numbers of the Mirror—and a huge 
bundle of Gospel Heralds, Religious 
Chronicles, and Missionary Registers. 
If, perchance, he leave a passenger, 
the inquiries of who and what he is, 
where he is going, and what his busi- 
ness is, baffles description : the number 
of necks that are stretched to get a 
peep at him never were rightly enu- 
merated, and the fire of a hundred eyes 
are centered with inquisitive bright- 
ness on him. Let a stranger attend 
church, he is more looked at than the 
minister ; the singing master chooses 
his best tunes, and the shrill whistle of 
the pitch-pipe sounds a long, clear 
blast, which causes divers gnashings of 
teeth, and bodily convulsions. 

How widely different from the busy 
hum of the city Jife is this, where the 
eye rests on the works of nature, in- 
stead of viewing the mimicry of art— 
where the soul has room to reflect on 
the labors of the Almighty Architect, 
instead of the puny imitations of man! 
In the broad streets of our busy town, 
true taste languishes for the endearing 
objects of nature, and is half bewilder- 
ed in the magnificent confusion of splen- 
dors which are glaring to dazzle, butnot 
delicate to please. The novelty may 
stir the mind to animation, and fora 
little time seem to charm itto pleas- 
ure; but it has no poetry to fill the 
imagination. ‘The variety of well 
dressed dandies and greasy rogues gives 
no lightness to fancy’s wings, and the 
uninspiring dust of a hundred rattling 
carts blinds the eye without instructing 
the soul. In the country we lose our- 
self in other meditations. ‘The im- 
pressive silence of the shadowy forest, 
broken only by the music of birds, or 
the murmuring of brooks, is eloquent 
in praise of Him who sways over the 
scene. The gentle dashing of the 
crystal wave for ever speaks His hom- 
age, and{the luxuriant flowers, bursting 
from their vuds, yield perfume to the 


breezes that whisper his praise. 
EDWARD. 
Man 1s Man.—The rose has its 
thorns—The diamond its specks-—and 
the best man his failings. 


THE CABINET. 


“ Blending the useful with the sweet.” 
ESCAPE OF BONAPARTE. 
It is not generally known that a yes- 
sel was undertaken to be built at Bat- 
tersea, by the renowned Johnson, the 
smuggler, for the purpose of liberating 
Bonaparte from the island of St. Helena. 
The vessel was about 90 feet long, 
and cf the burden of 100 tons. It was 
built of half inch plank ; the grain of 
two such planks was placed in a verti- 
cal and the other two in horizontal po- 
sitions. These planks were so well 
caulked and cemented together,that the 
thickness of the sides of the vessel 
did not exceed that of an ordinary 
washing tub. The masts were so 
contrived that they could be low- 
ered to a ievel .with the deck, and 
the whole vessel might be sunk in 
shoal water with the crew on board, 
without danger. Ample means were 
provided for supplying the fresh air. 
The plan was, to sail up at night, with- 
ina short distance of St. Helena, and 
sink the vessel until the next or some 
subsequent night, when Bouaparte 
would be enabled to make his escape 
to the beach, at which time the vessel 
was to be raised, Bonaparte to get on 
board, and sail away in the dark. It 
happened, however, that Bonaparte di- 
ed before the vessel was quite finished ; 
and itis a curious incidence that she 
was to be coppered the very day the 
news of his death arrived. 
_ Johnson was to have received forty 
thousand pounds as soon as the vessel 
got into blue water, exclusive of the 
reward to be given in case the enter- 
prize succeeded. Johnson had previ- 
ously offered his services to the admi- 
ralty, and affirmed that he could blow 
up any ship without being hurt. Accord- 
ingly, a trial was given him in the 
Thames, accompanied by a boatswain 


‘of one of his majesty’s ships who had 


been married only a week before, in a 
boat of similar construction to the one 
before described, to a barge moored in 
the middle of the stream. They sunk 
the boat, made fast the torpedo to the 
bottom of the barge, and lighted the 
match. Johnson then perceived that 
his vessel remained fast, having got, as 
the sailors expressit, his cable athwart. 
the hawse of the barge; upon which. 
he took out his watch, and having 
looked at it very attentively, told the 
boatswain that he had only two min- 
utes and a half to live. Upon this the 
boatswain began to make grievious lam- 
entations. ‘* Avast blubbering,” said 
Johnson, ‘ Doff your jacket, and be 
ready to stuff it into the hawse-nole, 
while I cut the cable.” Upon saying 
this, Johnson seized the axe and cut the 
cable. 


MORCEAU. 


As | viewed the lofty moun- 
tain from the lowly valley, | saw the 
last rays of the setting sun imparting a 
farewell kiss and bidding adieu to Na- 
ture. 

Her sweet countenance, as he grad- 
ually receded from her sight was im- 
pressed with a grey and tender mel- 
ancholy, and when distance threw the 
mantle of obscurity over him she burst 
into tears. 

The Genii of flowers came on the 
wings of silence, caught the precious 
drops as they fell, and hid them in the 
bosoms of the rose and lily. 

A deep and black gloom now spread 
itself over her countenance. The sis- 
ter of her parent at length appeared in 
the East beaming serenity with a soft 
refulgence. 

Nature smiled in her tears and wel- 
comed her father’s resemblance ; but 
Luna also followed her brother, and 
descending yon towering mountain, 
slept in the vallies of the west. 

And now her father’s messenger, 
the bright star of morn announced his 
return and near arrival. 

The black weeds of despair were 
thrown off—the vesture of purple en- 
circled her limbs, and joined by the 
harmony of the grove:she prepared to 
welcome her parent of light. 


BLUNDERS OF LEGISLATION. 

There was an article in the Spanish 
constitution, which enacted that every 
man must be humane and charitable.— 
This absurdity has been equalled in 
some minor legislations at home. Some 
years ago, tee publishers of the month- 
ly periodicals, finding that the last day 
of the month sometimes happened on 
a Sunday, had a meeting at the London 
Coffee House, when, to remedy the 
inconvenience, it was resolved that the 
publishing day should be the last day 
but one of the month! Both of these 
blunders are outstripped by one of the 
laws of the London Mechanicks’ Insti- 
tution, which declares that the first 
Tuesday in every month shall happen 
before the first Wednesday. Untlucki- 
ly for the Solons who drew up this 
code, they cannot foresee ; and in the 
present month, (September,) the first 
Wednesday falls six days before the 
first Tuesday ; and proceedings which 
were to take place on consecutive days 


are delayed a week.—En. pa. 


ae MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


a curious old manuscript in Malone’s 
collection in the Bodlian Library. 


ec for licensing the various theatres, a 
full meeting of the Surry Magistrates 
took place. 

The first application was made by 
Mr. Wm. Shakspeare for the renewal 
of his license for the Globe ‘Theatre on 
the Bank side. “ 

‘** Sir Thomas Holmes felt considera- 
ble hesitation in assenting to the re- 
newal of the license. He would put 
one question to Mr. Shakspeare. Had 
he, or had he not written, and caused 
to be presented at the Globe Theatre, 
a play called Henry VIII? Mr. Shak- 
speare admitted he had. Mr. Thomas 
Holmes then stated, he had only put 
the question for form, he had himself 
attended and witnessed the representa- 
tion ; his feelings were truly shocked. 
Mr. Shakspeare had represented our 
late revered sovereign as laboring to 
procure a divorce from Queen Catha- 
rine by the most unjust and corrupt ar- 
tifices, and even as endeavouring to ef.- 
y fect it by means of Italian perfidy. He 
had also represented his prime minister 
as levying cruel and oppressive taxes 
on the peoplein his majesty’s name, 
circumstances tending to bring our late 
sovereign’s memory into contempt, and 
very painful to the feelings of his 
daughter, our present beloved sove- 
reign, [Elizabeth.] 

Seakspeare admitted the writ- 
ting and representation of the play, but 
appealed to the proceedings of the 
Court and to every memoir of the life 
of Henry§VIII. for the truth of the char- 
rcters delineated in his play. 

Thomas Holmes considered 
this rather an aggravation of the of- 
fences, and calculated to augment the 
danger. 

“« Sir Charles Wyna felt indignant at 
the exposition made of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Messrs. Hemming and Condell 
humbly stated that Mr. Shakspeare 
was only a joint patentee, and that they 
would take care to guard against a sim- 
ilar representation. 

** A consultation here took place a- 
mong the magistrates. 
at length informed Mr. Shakspeare 
that his license would be renewed this 
year, but cautioned him agains: por- 
traying in future, the character df 
Kings, Ministers, or Courtiers, at ieast 
such as had not been dead an hundred 
years.” 

Anew way Raising the Wind.—A 
man dressed like a gentleman, goes in- 
to a barber’s shop. Barber, do I want 
shaving? Yes, sir—sit down if you 
please ; down he sits and is shaved by 
the barber; after dressing, throws the 
barber half a dollar: here is your 
change sir; never mind, I never carry 
such trifles about me ; after heis gone, 
the barber says to his journeymen and 
apprentices, what a gentleman! if all 
my customers were so liberal, | should 
soon get rich. 
again to the shop, gets shaved, and tells 
the barber he has no change. Never 
mind, sir, it makes not the least differ- 
ence. A day or two afterwarls, calls 
again and gets shaved, in going out he 
throws the barber a doller—your 
change, sir, never mind it, keepit. He 
must be rich! Oh, what a liberal genile- 
man, &c. all hands exclaim; a short 
time afterwards calls again ; while he 
is getting shaved, a servant girl calls at 
the door, is Mr. in? Yes, come 
in. Mrs. desired me to ask you 
for twenty dollars.. Why did ret your 
mistress ask for it before | left home! 
[don’t know, sir! It is impossible for 
me to go home again before 3 o’clock, 
and your mistress knew | did bring 
more than sufficient to pay my carriage 
hire with me this morning. Barber, 
have you twenty dollars tha: you can 
spare till evening? Yes, sir! here it 
is at your service. Calls again the 
next day. 1 amsorry! was detained 
by company at dinner, that | could not 
call yesterday evening as | promised. 
Never mind, sir, I was not afraid of it. 
Have you any blank checks en the U- 
nited States’ Bank? No, sir, but VIl 
step next door and get one—while he 
is writing the check, Oh ! barber, have 
you thirty dollars by you? Yes, sir, 
well then ll write the check for fifty, 
as 1 do not want to draw such a small 
sum as twenty dollars. ‘The poor unsus- 
pecting barber gives him the thirty 
dollars; on presenting the check, the 
teller looks astonished,ftirst at the check 
and then at the barber—is it not good, 
sir! Yes, the check is good enough, 
but the drawer has made no deposit.— 
The poor barber tries in vain to get 
sight of the “ gentleman,” he is never 
to have the honor again of shaving him. 

The above is said actually to have 
taken place in New-Orleans, not long 
since. 


INDIAN STORY. 

An aged Indian, who tor many years 
had spent much of his time among the 
white people both in Pennsylvania and 
New-Jersey, one day observed, that 
the Indians had not on'y a much more 
easy way of getting a wife than the 


Licensinea Tearnes—Extract from 


Yesierday being the day appoint. 


The chairman | 


ight. 
In a few days he calls | mm 


whites, but were always more sure of 
getting a good one; for, (said he iq 
broken English) white man conrt— 
court—may be one whole year; may 
be two years! before he marry. Wejj 
—may be then got very good wife— 
but may be not !—may be very crogs: 
Well now—suppose cross—~scold 
soon as get awake in the mnorning—sculd 
all day,scold until sleep! all one; he must 
keep him! White people have law for. 
vidding throwing away wife, be he ever 
so cross—must keep him always! Well 
how do Indian do? Indian when he 
sees industrious squaw, which he like, 
he go to him: place bis two fore fingers 
close aside each other, make two look 
like one—look squaw in the face— 
see him smile which is all one he says 
yes! So he take him home—no dan- 
ger if he be cross—No no squaw 
know too well what Indian do if he cross 
—threw him away and take ano‘her ! 
Squaw love to eat meat—no husband 
no meat! Squaw do every thing to 
please husband—he do the same to 
please squaw—live happy !”” . 
— 


From Capt. Cochran’s interesting narra- 
tive of a pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, we make 
the following extract :— 


‘** We halted for the night at the foot 
of a mountainous peak, sheltered from 
the cold north wind and as this was the 
first night | was to pass in the open air, 
I shall describe the manner of it, in or- 
der that it may be known how far (con- 
trary to my calculations) our situation 
was susceptible even of comfort. 

* The first thing on my arrival was 
to unload the horses, loosen their sad- 
dies, or pads, take the bridles out of 
their mouths, and tie them to a tree in 
such a manner that they could not eat. 
The Yankuti then with their axes pro- 
ceeded to fei) timber, while ]l and the 
Cossack, with our Lopatkas or wooden 
spades, cleared away the snow, which 
was generally a couple of feet deep. 
We then spread branches of pine trees, 
to fortify us from the damp of cok 
earth beneath us; a good fire was now 
soon made, and each bringing a leather 
bag from the baggage, turnished him. 
self with aseat. We then put the ket- 
tle on the fire, and soon forgot the saf- 
ferings of the day. Yet the weather 
was so cold that we were almost oblig- 
ed to creep to the fire; andasI was 
much worse off than the rest ofthe par- 
ty for warm clothing, I had resource to 
every possible stratagem I conld devise 
to keep my blood in circulation. It 
was barely possible to keep one side of 
the body trom freezing, while the oth- 
er might be said to be roasting. Upon 
the whole, I slept tolerably well, al- 
though f was obliged to get up two or 
three times during the night to take a 
walk or run for the benefit of my feet. 
While thus employed, | discovered 
that the Yankuti had drawn the fire 
from our side to theirs,a trick which I 
was determined to counteract the next 
| should here observe that it is 
ihe custom of the Yankutito get to the 
the leeward of the fire, and then wun- 
dressing themselves, putting the whole 
of their clothes as a shelter for ene 
side of their bodies, while the other re- 
ceives a thorough roasting trom expo- 
sure to the fire; this plan also vives 
them the benefit of the warmth of ‘heir 
bodies. ‘he thermometer during the 
day had ranged from 20 to 25 deerees, 
according to the elevation of the sun. 

“ The following day, at thirty miles, 
we again halted in the snow, when 1 
made a horse-shoe fire, which | found 
had the effect desired, of keeping every 
part of me alike warm, and I actually 
slept well without any other covering 
than my clothes thrown over me, 
whereas, before | had only the consola- 
tion of knowing that if! was ina freez- 
ing state with one half my body, the 
other was meanwhile roasting to make 
amends. 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


The following is sent us asa solution to the 
Conundrum in the i8th number of the Mir- 
ror. 


WASHINGTON’s the Hero, who sleeps in the 
dust, 
Aristides, a General, surnamed the just, 
Sunday, a day Jews do not revere, 
Harbour, a place to which all vessels steer, 
Independence, a thing, we often have boasted. 
Nut, (pea) is thought much better when toasted, 
Greece, is the Nation who fights to be free, 
Tiber I think, flows through Italy, 
Octagon is a figure of more sides than three, ° 
Naid a goddess of both wood and sea. 
Thus while I live 'm proad to own, 
My reverence for great WASHINGTON. 
| wonder,” said a woman of hu- 
mor, ‘* why my husband and | quarrel 
so often; for we agree universally ia 
one great point—he wishes to be mas- 
ter and so do I.” 


A foreign sailor was punished for cal- 
ling his landlord’s wife a Bitch.--The 
defence of the sailor was, that he heard 
the appellation so often applied by her 


husband, that he really thought it was 
the wife’s proper name. 
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